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JOHN M. WHITALL. 


EXTRACTS FROM HIS UNPUBLISHED MEMOIRS. 

Many friends having expressed a desire 
to see in our columns some account of 
the late John M. Whitall, who was a beloved 
Member and Overseer of Twelfth Street 


Meeting of Friends in Philadelphia and was | 


well known in many circles as an up- 


——~ 
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of some extracts from his unpublished me- 
moirs written by his daughter. 


Our father’s religious life was so inter- 
woven with his every-day human life in the 
world, that it seems impossible to separate 
them. His religion was his life, and he had 
no other. Everywhere, in the fulfilment of 
his family or his social duties, in his busi- 
ness affairs, and in his association with the 
world outside, the atmosphere of a loyal de- 
votion to the Lord Jesus and His service, 
surrounded him, and made itself felt. It was 
not the custom of his day or of his circle to 
say as much on the subject of religion as has 
since become common in many circles, but 
what he did say was full of weight, from 
the fact that it was evidently no sudden or 
isolated thought, but was the outcome of a 
heart habitually filled with love and trust 
'and obedience. It always seemed but the 
natural expression of his life, and carried 
‘the conviction home to all with whom he 
‘came in contact, that religion was a reality 
‘to him in the deepest sense of that word. 

He was converted at the age of seventeen, 
and has left us the following account of the 
| great change, which took place when he was 
‘a sailor-boy at sea: 
| On one of my voyages from Charleston 
|to Liverpool, there was a passenger named 
Hay. He took a fancy to me and to a young 
‘man a little older than myself, and one day 
|gave us a Bible between us. As we 
each had one already, we agreed to toss up 
for it. It fell to my lot, and was placed in 
my chest, where it quietly remained until 
on our return passage, when the thought 
‘struck me tkat it would bea nice thing to 
tell at home that I had read the Bible 
through. Thus it was through the apparent 
accident of a toss-up, and remembering the 
Bible, and wishing to say it had been read, 
that I began the New Testament, having no 
other desire than to appear good; for, dur- 








'ing all these years, I had lived a bheedless, 





tight Christian gentleman, the family have | careless life, and without God in the world. 


kindly consented to allow the insertion 


Yet now it pleased Him, who is rich in 
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mercy, to reveal Himself to my poor lost 
heart, as an awful Reprover for sin, giving 
me to see my undone condition. Almost 
the horrors of death and of hell seized upon 
me, andI feared being forever lost. Oh! 
the desperate sorrow and grief that pos- 
sessed me! None can know it but those 
who have tasted thereof! However, after 
this deep baptism of the Spirit had reduced 
me and brought me low, it pleased my Heav- 
enly Father to lift up the light of His coun- 
tenance upon me, and give me a sense of 
forgiveness. And then the joy and peace 
that was my portion no tongue can describe. 
Only those who have enjoyed the same 
blessed privilege can know it. I found my 
inclinations totally changed; no longer de- 
lighting in foolish talking, jesting, and such 
like ; no more joining my shipmates in their 
folly, telling long yarns, and so forth; but 
I kept much to myself, and in seeking after 
God. I was a wonder to many. Such a 
change in one who aforetime was full of fun 
and lightness, created surprise. But my 
fellow-seamen treated me with great respect, 
appreciating, in some degree, the cause of the 
change. How can a poor worm of the dust 
enough commemorate the praise of Him who 
thus granted to me the new birth, now in 
my eighteenth year? Gracious Lord, accept 
my poor thanks! 


“‘ Great was the joy of my dear family on 
seeing the wonderful change that had come 


over me. My precious mother saw of the 
travail of her soul, and was satisfied. And 
my dear oldest sister, Ann Cooper Whitall, 
who had been herself visited by the Day- 
spring from on high, and who was very 
lovely, and a sweet, watchful Christian, en- 
tered into sympathy with me in my religious 
life. Deep was our love and interest in one 
another. (She wasin delicate health, and 
died with consumption in Seventh month, 
1822, in her 32d year.)” 

The details of the experience here related 
were very simple. Our father had no teach- 
ing on the ship, and no outward helps there, 
although he knew that his mother and sister 
were praying for him at home. He was 
alone with the Lord and with the Bible; 
and he could never tell us what took place, 
except in the simple words, ‘‘I cried unto 
the Lord, and He beard me, and gave mea 
sense of His forgiveness and His love.’”’ And 
this sense never left him through all the 
varying experiences of the fifty-nine remain- 
ing years of his pilgrimage. He had his 
seasons of discouragement, and his times of 
sorrow, for failure and wandering; but he 
never once, through it all, seems to have 
lost, even for a moment, this blessed sense 
of forgiveness, or to have entertained a sin- 
gle doubt of his being always surrounded by 
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the Lord’s love and care. Often and often 
he would say of himself, that he felt y 
poor and stripped and unworthy ; but always 
he would add, “ But the Lord is very good 
and my trust is in Him.” . 
The one especial feature in his life, whieh 
was, I believe, the secret of it all, was the 
reality of his inward communion with his 
Lord. A few years after his soul had thug 
found peace in the forgiveness of his sing, 
he began to pray earnestly for the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit, which he saw promised 
|in the Bible, and which he had been brought 
up to believe in as a blessed reality. And one 
day, when sitting on the deck of the ship, 
silently waiting upon the Lord, he received 
this “promise of the Father,’’ def- 
nitely and consciously, filling his whole 
being with floods of joy and peace, 
From that time his life was on 
of very near and intimate communion with 
the indwelling Comforter, who bad thus 
come and taken up His abode within his 
heart ; and I believe he never allowed many 
hours to pass in any day without seeking 
after and realizing this blessed Presence. 
(To be continued.) 


SKEPTICISM. 


Occasionally [Robert] Ingersoll blasphemes 
at some two bundred dollars per night, and] 
herewith send you some utterances legs ir. 
reverent, but quite as logieal, which may 
serve their purpose, if you care to grant 
them space. 

I am what you may call a general skeptic. 
For instance, I doubt the authenticity of 
those commentaries, pons asinorum and all, 
that are attributed to C. J. Cesar. 

I really cannot accept the statement made 
by so many blind and deluded votaries of the 
classics, that Cesar ever wrote the commen- 
taries ascribed to his pen. There is no mant- 
script extant of what passed for his works. 
Nobody now living has ever seen any such 
manuscript. Noone is living who ever sav 
or talked with any one who ever saw any 
such manuscript. No manuscript copy o 
the original manuscript is in existence. He 
may have written the commentaries, and 

leven have saved them by swimming with 
them in his mouth that time ; but it is alto 
gether silly to think so. I am in favor of 
taking them out of our public schools before 
they corrupt the youth of theland. And» 
with Homer, and Horace, and Pliny, and 
Aristotle, and Cicero, and Herodotus, and 
all the rest of them. There is no matt 


script extant of the writings of any of them, 


and it is all foolishness to believe they wrote 
the works which, by the universal conselt 
of scholars, go by their names. 
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Nor is political study any more acceptable 
to my skeptical mind. I have not found 
persons universally agreeing about our Na- 
tional Constitution yet. It was painful to 
gee great parties, and great party leaders, 
like Webster and Calhoun, and Hayne, and 
others, differing—actually differing—about 
the meaning of certain passages in this ven- 
erable historical document. Something must 
be the matter with the document. It means 
somany things, too. You can get State 
rights out of it, and you can geta strong 
government out of it, and secession out of 
it, and Federal supremacy, and what not; 
and then everybody does not live according 
toit, anyhow! 

And the science of government. Really, 
here we have been governed the world over, 
these six thousand years, since Eve began 
governing Adam, and from then on, all along 
patriarchal and monarchical and republican 
days, including Rome, and Greece, and 
France, and England, and America, and 
Liberia, and all the other experiments, and 
we do not seem a bit nearer settling govern- 
mental questions than we do theological 
ones, I do not believe in any government. 
Ido not believe there ever was any. I do 
not believe there is any now. I discard 


government, and doubt and deny it, and feel 
sorry for those who have any respect for it. 


And then, there’s matrimony. Some mar- 
tied folks do not seem to be any happier 
than other poor bodies. True, they may be 
of the sort who would be unhappy anyhow; 
but, for me, I don’t believe in matrimony. 
It does not seem to make people perfect. 
True, single folks are not perfectly happy, 
either, but that is not what I am after. 

And our laws, too—bless me, we would 
be a grat deal better off without any laws; 
that is perfectly clear. Lawyers differ about 
them; that is dreadful; but there are 
still all sorts of bad men in the community 
—that is worse. There are nearly as many 
bad men in the community as there are in 
the church. No church for me, and none of 
these laws, either. We should be a great 
deal better off without any communities, I 
think. I do not believe in communities— 
there are some very bad men in them; and 
that settles it. 

And science is no better. Every one 
knows that a body may, by accumulated 
force, become irresistible. And every one 
knows that a body may, by force of weight 
and gravitation, become insurmountable. Ir- 
resistible bodies and insurmountable ones 
abound on all sides. Now, suppose a body 
that is absolutely irresistible meets the one 
that is absolutely insurmountable: if the 
former yield, it is not irresistible, which is 
contrary to the premise; if the latter be 
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overcome, it is not insuperable, and this is 
contrary to what was assumed. If neither 
can yield, which can? If either can, the abso- 
lute is not absolute. I must give up science, 
for I can so play its terms as to make them 
sound silly, however I myself may sound. 

Again, a body may move so slowly that 
it may be an hour moving one inch; if it 
may do this, it may be a week, a month, or 
a year; it is simply a question of degree. It 
only requires to extend the thought in order 
to reach the inevitable conclusion, that a 
body may move at so slow a speed as to re- 
quire an infinite length of time to move an 
inch, Here, then, we have an infinite inch. 
But an inch is adefinitive measure. And con- 
sequently, the finite is the infinite, and the 
infinite the finite. I see no other way out 
of it reasonably (and, as a rational animal, I 
am bound to “ go by my reason ”’) except to 
reject science, discard inches, deny the finite, 
and doubt the infinite; for everything is 
nothing, and nothing is everything, the 
moment it may take a moving body an eter- 
nity to compass the distance of one-twelfth 
of a foot. 

In fact, I doubt everything, except that I 
do doubt. I look upon it as philosophic to 
do so. My mind is so constituted that I 
cannot accept the infinite inch. I am par- 
ticularly troubled about the incompatibility 
between the irresistible and the insurmount- 
able. I have long had my doubts about 
Cesar and Homer. If I could only become 
a lecturer, and make people laugh at me while 
I laugh in my sleeve, I should find my doubts 
profitable. As it is now, however, they 
don’t bring in a cent, and anybody is wel- 
come to them.—R. W. Lowrie in the Church- 
man. 


o> ——____—__ 
For Friends’ Review. 


CLEARING ONE’S SELF. 

A few days ago, a very uncommon scene 
was witnessed at the opening of the Passaic 
County, (N. J.) Court. One of the most 
prominent and respected members of the 
bar, a man who, like the late Horace Binney 
of Philadelphia, had made it a rule not to 
undertake cases in which there was apparent 
even a shadow of fraud or injustice on the 
part of his client, made a motion to address 
the Court upon a personal matter. Being 
told by the judge to proceed, he said: 

“Tt has been my misfortune to commit a 
grievous offence against this Court, and as 
the offence was committed in public it is no 
more than right that I should ask forgive- 
ness in public. Some time ago I was re- 
tained as counsel in a case in which the re- 
covery of certain sums of money was sought. 
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The plaintiff was a gentleman from New 
York, and the case was brought before your 
Honor in Bergen County, when holding 
court at Hackensack. Among the items of 
money sought to be collected was one of 
$1,000 for drawing a will. The will was a 
small one, and the charge was certainly ex: 
orbitant. My better judgment told me it 
was wrong, but I was self-willed, and began 
the suit. I will not so far accuse myself as 
to say that I intended to recover the whole 
$1,000 ; no, I thought the jury might allow 
a fair compensation. But I should not have 
brought the suit. In this I did wrong, and 
for this I humbly crave forgiveness. I 
thereby offended the Court, the law and 
God, the source of all law, and I want to 
confess my faults so that I may be forgiven. 
Again, I have at times not taken the rulings 
of this court with the grace and obediencéd 
they deserved, and for this I crave pardon.” 

Such a confession of error, never before 
heard in that court-room, was received with 
great astonishment and an impressive si- 
lence. Then the judge assured the Chris- 
tian lawyer that he knew of no offences 
which he had committed against the Court, 
or, at least, if such had occurred, they had 
been long ago forgotten. How little this 
vehement clearing one’s self in the light of 
Christ, is comprehended by the natural 
mind, may be perceived by the reporter’s 
comment upon the incident—that the law- 
. yer’s zeal for religion and temperance, to- 
gether with bis ill-health, was thought to 
have “slightly affected his mind ’—a condi- 
tion of being beside one’s self (we may add), 
far too infrequent. 


For Friends’ Review. 
WHY NOT SAY THEE. 
A QUESTION IN GRAMMAR. 

I have noticed that many members of our 
Society, when they are talking on formal 
occasions, or to particular persons, when 
they are writing a letter, or, in fact, are in 
any danger of being put on record, make 
efforts totally to discard the familiar “ thee” 
of the household, and adopt a more, as they 
would say, grammatical language. 

There is unanimity on the pronoun and dis- 


agreement about the verb. One says, rather’ 


familiarly: “ Thou’s going away ? ”—which 
can hardly be called an improvement on any- 
thing. Another: ‘Thou expects to leave 
us?” A third, in full consciousness of 
grammatical rectitude: ‘Thou  lookest 
toward departing?” Any one of them, left 
to his impulse, would say simply—“ Is thee 
going ?”.—and would be ruled as “ ungram- 
matical’ accordingly. 


Why? Grammar is not mistress buy 
servant of the language it discusses, [tg 
paradigms are simply reports of what the 
educated mass deliberately says or writes, 
Except in solemn language, in prayer, or ip 
the kindred cases, no one involuntarily uges 
the historically authorized second person, 
Supposing we agree to leave “thon” to 
these solemn uses, and compare our thee 
witb the you of non-members, we shall still 
have the advantage. The old forms were: 
n. thu pn. ge (ye) 

a. thec, the a. eowic, eow plur. 

Taking the history of the matter in hand, 
we say that for non-members of our Society, 
the accusative plural you represents now as 
well both nominatives and the singular ae. 
cusative: in the familiar language of 
Friends it represents both plurals, while, 
precisely parallel, thee,—acc. sing,—repre- 
sents hoth cases of the singular. To becon. 
sistent, he who says thou art should algo 
say ye are. The Bible is a good model in 
this respect, while very early in our 
ordinary literature the difference was for- 
gotten. 

In short, thee for thou is a historical, 
regular process; a simplifying process, ex- 
actly on a par with changes which no one 
would dream of challenging. For example, 
“they sang’’ is according to the old forms 
incorrect. ‘‘She wep,” on the other hand, 
correct. 

Therefore, I propose that as this is 
purely a Friends’ matter, as the people of 
other denominations are out of the dispute, 
the prejudice, perhaps—it seems tu me 80, 
at least—growing against a good, homely 
expression, shall not finally deprive it of its 
honest household rights. Some object en 
tirely to the verb—the “is” or “ goes,”— 
not to the ‘‘ thee ” that accompanies it. 

But the English language is nothing more 
nor less than a sort of natural selection from 
many dialects. ‘“ The bist,” and “thou 
is” are both old forms, the latter North-of- 
England. So, too, “thee wart’’ in Somer 
set and Wiltshire. ‘ You was” is historic. 
What, now, if our “thee is” and the like, 
instead of being later processes, are dialect 
remnants? Can anyone, well versed in the 
familiar writings of the older Friends, poitt 
out instances where such are first used, and 
trace them to definite localities ? 

Tosum up: a form is to be rejected for 
“‘ grammatical ” reasons either because, onc 
having existed, it is now dead: or else be 
cause, never having existed, it has no excuse 
fora summons into being on account of 
convenience or the like. If our “ thee” 
is a true, old, inherited form, why 
cast it out? If it is sa 
in simplification, analogous to _ other 


sing. 
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acknowledged and admitted cases, why not 
recognize it as such? And certainly we 
need @ familiar household expression, as 
wellas one whose sacred associations need 
not be dragged into common and every-day 
affairs. Francis B. GUMMERE. 

Freiburg, in Baden, Germany, Ninth mo. ag, 1880. 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE FIRST BIBLE SCHOOLS. 


It will perhaps be interesting, although 
notimportant, to make a small addition to 
the brief statement in a late number of 
Friends’ Review, on the first Bible-schools 
among Friends in America. That account 
placed the date of Joseph Tallcot’s first 
labors a few years too late. Through his aid 
mdinfluence a Bible-school was set up at 
Scipio, (ia Cayuga County, N. Y.,) about 
the year 1819, and one the following year at 
North Street, a few miles distant. They 
were mostly conducted by grown-up young 
people, but some small children were induced 
to take part ; the writer well remembers his 
own participation. Several years afterwards 
sfourishing Bible-school was held once a 
month at North Street, in which the young 
ad old were classed and worked together, 
including ministers and elders. The meet- 


ing continued living and prosperous as long 
the school continued ; but members mov- 
ing in from abroad succeeded in exciting the 
fears of the timid that the “outward know- 
ledge” of the Scriptures would lead to harm, 


udthe school went down. The meeting 
gradually declined, and became in the course 
oftime very small; but of late years there 
have been large accessions through the in- 
fuence of General Meetings, and more than 
the former prosperity of the meeting has 
returned. 

About the time the last mentioned Bible- 
shool commenced, Jonathan and Hannab 
(. Backhouse, then travelling as ministers 
in this country, labored to set up Bible- 
shools in many places, more especially in 
New England, and were successful in estab- 
lishing about twenty. One of these at least, 
(at New Bedford,) has continued uatil the 
present time. 

The most successful laborer in the cause 
imong Friends in this country, nearly half 
‘century ago, was Elijah Coffin, of Indiana, 
aad through a blessiag on his efforts a great 
thange came over the meetings through the 

est, in the provision made for the religious 
education of the children. oO: Me 


———-—- owe 


ALL atheists are not inhuman; but 
atheism leads naturally to inhumanity. The 
brotherhood of man rests on the fatherhood 
of God. LyMAN ABBOTT. 
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THE REAL INDIAN QUESTION. 

The question underlying all others per- 
taining to the Indians within our national 
borders at present is, Have they a moral 
and legal right to the lands known as Indian 
Reservations which they now hold in posses- 
sion? If these lands are really theirs, not 
ours, then what shall be done with these 
lands and their occupants is a question for 
them to decide, and not for us, except at their 
request or with their full and free consent. 

Are these lands theirs? ‘Let us candidly 
examine this question, since the righteous- 
ness of our dealing with the Indians,—a 
matter of infinitely greater importance to 
us than all the money values involved,— 
depends upon its just answer. Are the 
lands theirs? With no dishonest reticence 
or thievish evasion, history tells us that 
when the first European explorers landed 
upon American shores, the forefathers of 
these Indians had already had immemorial 
occupancy here, and then held peaceable pos- 
session of the continent; and every reader 
of Blackstone and other legal authorities 
knows that the right of occupancy is the best 
title known, and the only original founda- 
tion of every other title. The people of 
Obio and Connecticut, for example, now 
hold their lands “‘ by the right of occupancy 
only, commenced by purchase from the ab- 
original possessors.”* In defending our 
own land titles, therefore, we are, morally 
and legally, defending those of the Indians. 

A second proof, aided to that of original 
occupancy, of the justice of Indian claims, 
is found in our national records. In nearly 
900 treaties, our Government, from tbe first 
days of the Republic, has acknowledged the 
moral and legal right of the Indians to lands 
claimed by them in the fact of purchase 
from them, and of purchase by treaty, these 
treaties being declared by our first Presi- 
dents and best statesmen, some of them in- 
deed being the framers of our Constitution, 
to be of “supreme authority,” and binding 
on all judges and interpreters of law. 

Further: These treaties according to in- 
ternational law acknowledge that the Indians 
are “nations,” treaties being possible ‘only 
between “independent communities, each 
acting through its legislative authority.” 
Thus the Indians have, Ist, the right of 
original possession to the lands they claim ; 
2d, the ackeowledgment by our Government, 
in the fact of purchase from them, of the 
righteousness of their claims ; 3d, they have 
in our purchases by treaty a@ concession 
of the fact that they are ‘ nations,” which 
gives them full /egal warrant for their land 


*Jeremiah Evarts, futher of Secretary Evarts. 
p. 10. 


Indian Essays, 
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titles. And although these tribes have|Himselfby His word; so taking up the 
ceased to be independent nations, and all trea-| Bible, with much prayer I opened it, ang 
ties with them as such have been forbidden |immediately cast my eyes on the words 
by action of the House of Representatives, yet | Behold, I am the Lord, the God of all flesh : 
this does not invalidate contracts made|is anything too hard for Me? (Jer. xxxij, 


when they were so regarded. 
treaties they are to be modified by the mu- 
tual consent of the contracting parties. 
With such a chain of evidence as can be 
cited by every Indian tribe in defence of its 
moral and legal right to the Reservation it 
occupies, to deny the reality, the moral and 
legal righteousness of its property claims 
therein, is to deny the justice, the righteous- 
ness, and the very basis of the claims of all 
landowners on this continent, to deny the 
moral, legal, and treaty-making power of 
our Government, and to stultify one’s own 
moral sense | 


Like all}27.) It came with power: my heart, as it 


were, leaped for joy ; and I cried out, ‘Now 
[ will wrestle and I shall prevail.’ ” 


eee 


AN OMNIPRESENT FatHEeR.—W hoeverbe. 
lieves that God is a spirit, that He is love, 
and is omnipresent, must regard it as reason. 
able that He should communicate with men 
universally, and thus give them some knowl 
edge of Himself. Livingstone has told us 
that there is no people of Africa who do not 
know something of a Supreme Deity in 
whose personal existence they believe, and 


who are not acquainted with the great ele. 
ments of the moral law. Dr. Legge, in his 
recent able lectures, on “The Religions of 
China,” states that ‘‘ in the form of the writ. 
ten character itself, and in the most ancient 
books of China, be finds evidence thata 
belief in one supreme and only God, the pos- 
sibility and fact of a revelation, and the ides 
of the supernatural, were coeval with the 
fathers and founders of the nation.” Bat 
this early belief has degenerated and become 
vitiated so that is almost lost in i worship 


Indian Reservations and the Indian Terri- 
tory are, by every just consideration, the 
property of the tribes occupying them, their 
‘permanent home,” “theirs forever,” as our 
treaties covenant, as much as China is 


rightly the possession of the Chinese who 
have hsld it for unknown ages; and, more- 
over, to disprove the justice of Indian claims 
on this continent, if that were possible, 
would be to remove the foundation of our 
own national and individual property rights. 


To take from Indians then, without their 
consent, lands which are theirs, is to rob 
them, and if lives are lost in such “remov- 
als,”’murder is committed, whether by indi- 
viduals or by this nation ! 

Who are responsible for the deeds of this 
nation? The men and women who com- 
pose it. Those who read this share the re- 
sponsibil'ty of injustice and cruelty to In- 
dians, if silent when wrongs are done them. 
Help, then, by vote and petition, to prevent 
further crimes against these aboriginal 
Americans. 


of inferior spirits and deceaseq@ ancestors 
Hence the necessity to convey t@ this 
people the written revelation which God bas 
given of His character and His truth in the 
Bible, and of that most wonderful and soul- 
attracting revelation of Himself which He 
made in the incarnation, perfect life, pure 
teaching, self-sacrificing death, and glori- 
ous resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


ee 


Morat InstRvotion In Scuooss, by A. D. 
Mayo.—Some twenty years ago a wave of 
reaction against all religious and moral in- 
struction in common schools swept over the 
country. The occasion was chiefly the de- 
Mary Bosanquet, afterwards wife of John | monstration of the Roman priesthood for the 
Fletcher, writ+s that when thirteen years of | division of the school-funds and the establish- 
age she was carnestly seeking salvation, and|ment of the parochial system. The people 
“sometimes that promise was brought|declared that the American system should 
powerfully to my mind, Whatsoever ye shall|be maintained, and schools be secular in the 
ask in .prayer, believing, ye shall receive ;|sense of being controlled by the State a 
then, thought I, I may ask all the grace I |against ecclesiastical influence. An effort 
will: I may ask power never to offend my | was made to force in that method of ultt® 
God again. Faith sprung up in my soul, | philosophical secularism which would cit 
and I was much drawn out in prayer for|away all public life from any relation to t 
holiness; till one day speaking of it to a|ligion, and repudiate religious sanctions for 
particular person, she raised many objections | moral instruction. This method, which pro 
to the thought of all sin being removed from | posed, after the manner of Solomon, to shut 
the heart. I felt as if cold water were thrown|the mouths of the contending mothers by 
on a newly kindled fire, and the wings of|killing the child, was adopted in certail 
my faith seemed clipped. Fearing lest I wasj localities. But this superficial theory seem! 
wrong,I prayed the Lord to answer for!to have been lived through, and now there 


OVERCOMING. 
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isa formidable revival, all over the country, 
in favor of moral instruction. 

During these years the schools have been 
greatly indebted to the devotion of their 
teachers, especially the women, who have 
folded the little children to their hearts more 
tenderly as the storm beat more loudly out- 
side. The terrible revelations of depravity 
in all regions of business, the yast amount 
of youthful wickedness in cities, and the 
portentous spectacle of two millions of 
children demanding instruction in the South, 
have finally awakened the people to this de- 
mand for moral instruction. Whenever the at- 
tempt is made in good faith, in a Christian 
country, to give moral instruction, it follows, 
by necessity, that it shall be instruction in 
the Christian morality, the code of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
law of Love and the Golden Rule. For 
the average school-child this character-train- 
ing is more than half, and for large classes 
nine-tenths, the work in school. The most 
important question now is the best method 
for the moral instruction so loudly de- 
manded. And here the new education, 
which has changed the method of instruction 
in all other directions, must come in and re- 
construct the mode of imparting moral in- 
struction. 

_ In proportion as the level of moral power 
inthe teacher can be raised, will character 
be shaped in the sehool-room. The most 
formidable implement in the teacher’s hands 
for moral training is the discipline of the 
whool. Men and children are largely 
moulded by the moral tone, habits and laws 
of the community. The organization and 
discipline of the school work a gradual re- 
form in multitudes of children, who are in- 
sensible to the direct personal appeal of the 
teacher. Yet avast amount of quiet and 
fective advice and aid is now given by the 
teachers. The new methods of instruction, 
inwhich the teacher is the central power, 
fer great opportunities for moral instruc- 
tion, Every lesson in language, science, 
history, even in the most practical studies of 
the school, can be so combined with moral 
‘mphasis as to make all instruction tell on 
the character of the child. In this way the 
wholar is prepared for the use of books. It 
840 outrage on religious liberty and public 
Morality to banish the Bible from the 
schools; but it is a great folly to confine its 
ise to & monotonous, perfunctory reading. 
The Bible should lie on the teacher’s desk 
z the dictionary, for wise and judicious 


Our reading-books can be used to great 
tflect for moral instruction. It is a great 


mistake to fill our school-readers with such 
trivial and puerile matters as is often con- 
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sidered necessary. The present habit of 
directing the reading of school-children 
offers great opportunity to the teacher. 
There are lines of reading which, like moun- 
tain-paths, lead the youth upward to the 
loftiest outlook over the whole providential 
field of human life. The ideal of the true 
instructor is the Great Teacher himself.— 
Exchange. 


“IT FORGOT.” 


Children, the story I am going to tell you 
is a true one, and I want you to learn from 
it how wrong it is for you to forget when 
you have made a promise to any one. How 
often we hear children say, ‘‘O, I forgot!” 
and think it is of no consequence. 

One of the coldest days of last winter a 
gentleman in Baltimore was going home to 
his dinner. He was all muffled up and 
didn’t mind the cold wind much, but as he 
turned the corner he saw alittle school-girl 
standing still on the sidewalk, and looking 
so very cold that he stopped to see if she got 
safely into the car that wascoming. But 
she didn’t get into the car, and so he crossed 
the street to speak to her. He found that 
she bad been crying, and that the tears had 
frozen on her little cheeks. Her hands were 
stretched out stiff, and she took no notice 
when he spoke to her. He saw in a moment 
what was the matter; she was freezing to 
death right in the street. 

He picked her up in his arms as tenderly 
as he could, and ran with ber to the nearest 
drug store. There she was rubbed and 
rubbed, and they put some medicine be- 
tween her teeth to warm her blood; but it 
was along time before the kind man saw 
any sign of life, and when he did it was 
only a shiver and asigh. When the little 
eyes opened they looked at him, but closed 
very quickly again. Would she live to speak, 
and tell who she was and where she lived? 

After a while the eyes opened again, and 
then in a low voice she said, ‘‘ Where’s 
Allie ?” 

‘‘There, my dear,” said the gentleman, 
“ don’t try to talk just yet; wait till you feel 
better.” 

“But Allie’s come, I expect. I got so 
cold waiting forhim. Please let me go to 
him.” 

“Not just now, little dear; lie still and 
I'll try to find Allie,” said the gentle- 
man. 

So she closed her eyes again, and seemed 
to sleep, but suddenly she roused and said, 
‘‘There’s Allie; I hear him.’ 

A crowd had gathered round the door, 
and one little boy, very curious to find out 
what was the matter, had pushed his way 
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into the store, and when he saw the little 
girl he cried out: 

“That’s our Bessie! It’s Bessie!” It 
was this that roused the child, and she 
could not lie still till they brought him to 
her. 

He looked very much frightened. 

‘QO, Allie,” said the little girl, as tears 
came into her eyes, ‘“‘I waited so long and 
got so cold.” 

“ And will you please tell us, sir,’ said 
the gentleman, ‘‘why you let your little 
sister wait so long in the cold; it seems to 
have been your fault.” 

‘‘T asked her to wait and carry home my 
books while I went to see Frank Page’s new 
dog, but I didn’t have any books to bring 
home to-day—and—and—” 

“And what? What about your little 
sister ? ”” 

“*T forgot her,” said the boy, hanging his 
head, and speaking very low. 

“Forgot her! while you went to see 
Frank Page’s new dog! and left her there 
to freeze to death! Supposing we had not 
been able to bring her back to life, what 
then?” 

‘‘She needn’t have waited,” said the 
frightened boy, trying to excuse himself, 

“Ah! andthen you would have scolded 
her, no doubt, for not keeping her promise. 
This is a serious lesson to you, my lad, and 
I hope you'll remember it as long as 
youlive. Now goget me a carriage, and I 
will take your little sister home.” 

The parents were glad, you may be 
sure, to have their little Bessie home again, 
alive after such a narrow escape, and I pre- 
sume they settled the matter with Allie. I 
hope he will never again be so careless and 
forgetful.— Morning Light. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MO. 23, 1880. 





S. C. ARMSTRONG, the Superintendent of Hamp- 
ton Institute, Virginia, and perhaps the man in 
America who has best studied and graspea the 
problem of lifting races of lower intellectual and 
moral training up to the best standard of Chris- 
tian culture, has recently visited the Sandwich 
Islands, where his father was long a missionary, 
and writes his observations in the Southern 
Workman. He finds a people, who almost to a 
man embraced the profession of Christianity 
forty years ago, now dying out; and with certain 
moral defects which, unless radically cured, are 
likely to be fatal to the whole race. 

Christianity did much for the Hawaiians. 


REVIEW. 
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When the first tide of religious fervor swept over 
the islands not only were the emotions of the 
natives stirred, but according to the testimony of 
the missionaries, they largely broke off their sins 
by righteousness. They were taught the dogmas 
of the Christian faith, but were also drilled in 
moral truth. School education went hand in 
hand with preaching the gospel, and thousands 
have been saved in a true sense, from sin to a 
higher spiritual and moral state. 

But the inherent tendencies and customs of 
ages could not be removed at once, and to a sad 
extent ‘‘ Blood tells terribly against the Hawaian 
pilgrim’s progress.” 

From the quiet seclusion of ages the Sandwich 
Islands have been brought into contact with 
Europeans, Americans and Chinese, many of 
whom are very corrupt in morals, and “ pure 
lives are too rare to be a ground of hope for the 
nation,” 

Yet the natives “are far in advance of old- 
time habits,’ and “ since 1840 in the most en- 
lightened nations morality has made less relative 
progress than in Hawaii,” 

The moral problem is not the same in the 
United States as there, but it is similar. “ This 
people,” says S. C. Armstrong, “ accepted the 
gospel, but have not lived near enough to it to 
save them from extinction.’’ Americans frofess 
Christianity—very many embrace its central 
truths, and by the Spirit which bloweth where it 
listeth are born of God, and receive the begin- 
nings of a new life,—but the number who practice 
thoroughly the religion of the New Testament is 
very small, A pure and robust Christian morality, 
a life in which selfish intellectual gratifications, 
sensual appetites, the love of money and luxury, 
and the suggestions of the lower nature, are 
resolutely denied, and in which God is served in 
a manly, humble, sincere way, is too rare, 

If in our own Society there has been formerly 
any lack of teaching the love of God in Christ, 
the privilege of pardon and reconciliation through 
His blood, and of entering upon peace and joy 
in believing, there is not less now an imperative 
call to thorough moral training, in the home and 
in the meeting-house. 

Our children must be taught to speak the very 
truth—a virtue much lacking in commercial life, 
Rigid honesty not only in paying every tittle we 
may owe, but in every kind of work for others;— 
unyielding self-denial of every lust; and acting 
up to convictions of right whatever may be the 
consequences, must be inculcated. 

If the young are permitted to read fiction sug 
gestive of false or impure thoughts; to frequent 
hurtful company, to attend the circus, the ball 
room, the theatre, the opera ; to take their cigat 
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 intoxicant ; to join the celebrations of war inguaia Friends’ Freedmen’s Relief Association of 

; : _| Philadelphia is again about to open its schools. The 

aie eaoe ore aoe _ wy of - services of Cyrus Lindley, of Indiana, have been 

ywful fashion and pleasure “ because they like | secured as Superintendent, in the place of Alfred H. 
v," how can their moral character be other than | Jones, resigned. 


weak, if it does not at length become corrupt. Since 1873 the income of the Association has de- 


] , ; clined. Rigid economy has been necessary, and it has 
Something of Spartan firmness in family rule} peen difficult to keep the schools up to the highest 


ind in self-control, is wanted in this day when | state of efficiency. Last year all the contributions 
feedom is in danger of relaxing into license. came from about one hundred persons. Larger means. 
é are very desirable. Let any one look at the state of 

co the colored people of the South, and he will see at 

MARRIED once the duty to give them instruction. They want 


: aid in the formation of character, of habits of using 
HARRIS—BALKWILL.—On the 15th of Ninth | their brains and all their faculties, of resisting sloth and 


north, 1880, in Friends’ Meeting at Plymouth, Eng-| sensuality or easy content with being less than they 
nd, James Kendel Harris, M. A, of Clare College, | should make themselves. 
Cambridge, to Helen Balkwill, of Plymouth. For this they require right teachers, to stimulate 
them to everything that is good, energetic and en- 
nobling. 
DIED. Contributions may be sent to Richard Cadbury, 
EVANS.—At his residence, Salem, Columbiana Co., Treasurer, care of Provident Lite and Trust Company, 
Ohio, on the 8th of Eighth month last, Philip Evans, | 4°9 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
aged nearly 77 years, an exemplary member of Salem —_-o-—____ 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio. BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS.—The Annual 
BROWN.—In West Newbury, Mass., Seventh mo. Meeting will be held in the Committee room of Arch 
igh, 1880, Susan L., widow of the late Robert Brown, Street Meeting-house, on Fourth day, Eleventh month 
aged nearly 88 years, a member and Elder of Seabrook | 3rd, at 8 o’clock P.M. 
Monthly Meeting. « Blessed are the dead which die| Friends generally are invited to attend. 
inthe Lord from henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that E. Situ, Secretary. 
they may rest from their labors, and their works do| Tenth month, 1880. 
follow them.” 
PITTS.—Eighth mo. 8th, 1880, at Hesper, Kansas, 
Rebecca M. Pitts, wife of James Pitts, in the 35th year 


ofher age. She bore an illness of three weeks with te ae. : ; 
Gultien patience. She was, for the last four days, THE colored Baptists of the United States will 


‘ ; +,,| hold a delegate meeting at Montgomery, Ala., 
aren litle. But ; while C ‘asain rae Eleventh month 24th, to secure co-operation to- 
wrest bereavement, the loss of a devoted wife and| Wards the spread of Christianity in Africa, It is 
loving mother, yet we sorrow not as those who have suggested that a general Missionary Society be 
no hope. formed for this end. 

ELLIS.—Third month 20th, 1880, at her residence,| _THE Women's Auxiliary to the Board of Do- 
war New Martinsburg, Alice Matilda, wife of Levi| mestic and Foreign Missions of the Protestant 
Ellis, in her 49th year, an Elder of Hopewell Monthly | Episcopal Church last year supplied $105,524.40 
Meeting, Ohio. Gifted with bright intellect, sound| in money, beside books, clothing and hospital 
judgment, and an unusual amount of energy, which | stores valued at $208,000. 
rv been submitted to the influence of the Spirit of! Among the Indians the same Board have one 

nist and dedicated to His service, she was, while in| missionary bishop ; twelve white ministers, eleven 


po - ePapgasaaen wee por aes in the cause of | native ministers, three teachers, ten native cate- 
perance, peace, Bible-school, missionary and other} .hicts twelve women helpers 
, ‘ 


work connected with the church. Her life was a tes- i ‘ . 
timony for Jesus, and her illness and death a striking THE Mission of the American Board in Japan 
example of the complete victory of grace over extreme | has organized four churches in the past year, 
physical suffering, and its most depressing influence.| Five pastors have been installed and 121 mem- 
During ten months her suffering was much of the time | bers added on profession. The native members 
intense, and the last twenty-one days she was unable| are becoming less and less dependent on the 
toswallow either food or water, thus having also to| missionaries, One church 200 miles from the 
endure the pangs of starvation. But through all, her| missionary has nearly trebled its membership in 
faith never wavered. She frequently spoke of the eight months, 


‘ustaining power of the everlasting arm, and her wil-| Tye Christian Standard states that the Shang- 
ness to suffer all that He willed, often saying, “It| 43 M. E. Conference China, now numbers 15,- 


isallin love. He is a loving Father, I can trust Him. : : isti 
His grace is sufficient for me.” In speaking of the 000 communicants, and 50,000 native Christians. 


ht prospects that awaited her release, she said ; 
“0, it is too good, too glorious for one so unworthy TEMPERANCE. 
but Jesus bought it for me with His precious blood.;} 


oe 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


nen | LE Lemperance Committee of Indiana Year- 
ae - ly Meeting held its annual session on Sixth-day, 


A FRIEND in the West writes. “An aged couple} Tenth mo. Ist, 1880. 


would very much like to have a warm shawl, over-| From reports received from sixteen Monthly 
svat and carpet.” The overcoat is here waiting for! Meetings it appeared that about 150 members 


the shawl and carpet. Any Friend having such articles 
0 spare will much oblige the parties by sending them 
to 912 Wallace St., care of H. H. Bonwill. 


had used intoxicating liquors needlessly ; about 
60 or 70 raise tobacco on a small scale, and 1700 
use it at an annual co:t of $5280. 
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Several Friends addressed the meeting—advo- 
cating organized measures for reclaiming drunk- 
ards ; the education of the public so as to lead to 
voting for prohibition; and showing how success- 
ful labor in one country reacted beneficially on 
another. 

B. C, Hobbs spoke of the almost universal use 
of intoxicating liquors in Europe, and the great 
difficulty of getting drunkards to testify in the 
= against the dealers who violate the liquor 

ws. 

Dr. Charles read a short statistical report, 
from which it appears that the liquor bill of the 
United States amounts to $60,000,000 per month, 
a sum equal to the expense of the national gov- 
ernment in any month during the war. Each 
eleven years it amounts to over $6,000,000,000, a 
greater sum than the entire cost of the war to the 
General Government, to the States, cities, counties 
and towns of the North—an amount so vast that 
the mind cannot comprehend it, 

Judge Doan, of Wilmington, Ohio, related his 
experience with criminals. He said he had 
sentenced fifty-three men to the penitentiary 
during the past six years, and only three of the 
number were sober men. He cited two instances 
that came under his observation to prove that 
liquor-drinking is a great cause of mortality, one 
in which a drunken surgeon sacrificed the life of 
@ young patient, and the other in which a father, 
maddened by drink, severed the head of his 
little child from its body to resent a fancied insult 
to his wife. 

_ Esther Frame told the meeting that she be- 
lieved that we should vote as well! as pray for 
the suppression of the liquor traffic. She did not 
think it necessary to leave the political parties 
with which we are identified until after the Presi- 
dential election, but then we should enter the 
ranks of the prohibitionists. 


THE coffee-room movement, says the London 
Christian, is becoming popular in India. The 
Bombay Young Men's Association proposes to 
open two of these establishments, towards the 
cost of which a handsome donation has been 
received from General Phayre; and a third cof- 
fee-room, designed especially for sailors, has 
been started by a lady who has taken great in- 
terest in the work. 

In Great Britain there was a decrease in the 
consumption of spirits during the first half of the 
year 1880 as compared with the same period of 
1879. The decrease appears to have been in 
Scotland and Ireland, while in England there 
was an increase of 239,148 gallons out of the 
8,004,429 gallons taken for consumption as a 
beverage. The imported spirits were less by 
nearly one-fifth than the same time last year. 

_ THOSE who are aware that the traffic in drink 
is one of the gravest of our national evils, are 
justly concerned not to vote for candidates for 
public office who are committed to that traffic by 
personal use of intoxicants. Hence although 
reference to strictly partisan politics is quite be- 
side the purpose of the Friends’ Review, we feel 
willing to accede to the request of our friend E. 
C. Siler, and publish the following statement of 
an old friend of James A. Garfield. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that neither of the pres- 
€nt great political parties in our country directly 
favors legislation for the suppression of the drink 
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traffic,—nor does the letter imply that James A, 
Garfield is a total abstainer from intoxicants: 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 11th, 1880.—Dear 
Sir,—I am surprised to learn that it is ch 
against Gen. Garfield that he is addicted to the 
use of ardent spirits. I served with him during 
the war and remember that he was strictly tem. 
perate in his habits on all occasions. I know 
many of his neighbors and am sure the General's 
habits have not changed in that regard since, 
Yours respectfully, L. H. Waters, 


WAR NOTES. 

INCREASING BARBARITY OF WAR.—The des. 
truction of the Chilian transport Loa, in Callao 
Bay, with 150 troops killed, by a torpedo-machine 
concealed in a fruit boat, indicates the constantly 
increasing barbarity of war. If torpedoes are to 
be brought into use, it will be difficult to draw 
the line between what is permissible and forbid. 
den in “ civlized"’ warfare. 

The Chilians have bombarded the defenceless 
towns of Chorullos, Ancar and Chancay, in re 
taliation for the sinking of the Covadonga bya 
torpedo, and because the Peruvians refused to 
surrender the sloop Union and the transport 
Remiac in reparation. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
FOURTH QUARTER. 
Tenth month 31st, 1880. 
Gen. xxxvii. 1-5, 23-86, 
GotpeNn Trxt.—“ Who is able to stand before envy?”— 
Proverbs xxvii. 4. 
CONNECTING HISTORY. 


The meeting of Jacob and Esau, with all its 
Oriental peculiarities, is graphically described in 
the 33rd chapter, and the kind conduct of Esau 
is brought out very conspicuously. Jacob pri 
dently declined the protection of his brother and 
his troop. He had learned God's guardian care 
over him and his family, He built an altar at 
his first camping place in Canaan, and offered 
thanks and worship. Jacob purchased land of 
the Shechemites, upon which to pitch his camp. 
This seems to have led to too much intimacy 
with ttem, and the result was distressing to all 
The prophecy of Jacob on his death-bed in 
regard to Simeon and Levi was predicated on 
this cruel, treacherous transaction. 

Jacob left Shechem, and, at the command of 
God, returned to Bethel, where he required his 
household to put away their strange gods, He 
there built an altar to the Lord, and called the 
name of the place El Bethel, (the God of Bethel) 
The Lord again blessed Jacob, making definite 
promises that not only one nation, but a company 
of nations with kings, should be his descendants 
Jacob again poured a drink offering on thep 
or altar which he had formerly erected 
poured on oil, We have no account of his offer: 
ing any other kind of sacrifice, but he almost 
certainly offered beasts upon the altars he 
Near Bethel, at Bethlehem, Rachel died whet 
Benjamin was born. After that, Jacob 
his father Isaac at Mamre. Later Isaac di 
and was buried by Esau and Jacob. The plate 


Lesson 5. 
JOSEPII SOLD INTO EGYPT. 
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his burial is not mentioned, but as he died at 
Hebron, we may suppose that he was buried at 
mespeleh. where Abraham and Rebekah were 
hid, for we understand that Machpelah is now a 
— the ancient Hebron, and that a Moslem 
ng is over the tombs of Abraham and Sarah, 
{saac and Rebekah, Jacob and Leah, Rachel 
was buried near Bethlehem. The crime of Reuben 
ismentioned, which caused him to be rejected 
as the first-born, and was again referred to in 
Jacob's last words. The 36th chapter is devoted 
to the genealogy of Esau, who if he lost the 


blessing, still had a line of dukes and ki 
his descendants. sand kings as 


THE LESSON. 


Chapter xxxvii. 1. Two generations havin 
lived in the land, had made it seem like their 
mative country ; so Jacob was hardly a stranger. 

2. This is the family history of Facob,—would 
be rather clearer than the word generations. The 
historian goes back a little to state that Joseph 
was seventeen years old when he brought unto 
his father the evil report of the sons of Bilhah 
(Dan and Naphtali), and of Zilpah (Gad and 
Asher), and thus to account for the jealousy that 
gadually grew up among his brothers against 
him. He seems to have been made chief shep- 
herd over a flock, with these brothers as helpers. 

3. Now Israei—the name is here changed 
from Jacob—/oved Foseph more than all his 
children, because he was the son of his old age. 
In this family history the trouble between Leah 
and Rachel, the one not loved, the other loved, 
con'inues with the children; and as all favorit- 
ism will produce jealousy, so this favoritism 
towards Joseph was productive of evil. Undoubt- 
edly in their father’s preference for him, Joseph’s 
older brothers would recognize a usurpation of 
their rights. 

He made him a coat of many colors. All com- 
mentators appear to be agreed that this was a 
long tunic, or robe, like a cloak, reaching to the 
wists and ankles, whereas the dress of young 
men had usually no sleeves, and’ only reached 
tothe knees. This may have been given to 
Joseph with the understanding that he should 
have the privileges of the eldest son. If this 
tunic was long, it would not be expected that 
Joseph should work at manual labor, for the 
length of dress would preclude that, Kings’ 
daughters wore long dresses. This tunic of Jo- 
seph’s was probably made of different colored 
materials, 

4. The fact that his father had such an attach- 
ment for Joseph, so that his love was greater for 
him than for all the others, caused real hatred 
their part. They could not give the saluta- 
tion of peace which members of the same family 
were formerly called upon to give to one another. 
,; And Foseph dreamed a dream, and he told 
this brethren, and they hated him-yet the 
more. Allthe trouble produced by Jacob’s do- 
me arrangements is now seen ; the son of his 
‘ age, of his beloved Rachel, grows up with 

€ feeling that he isto be the son whom his 


ren shall serve, h i 
Mbtheke rve, and that he should reign 

The two dreams are not in the lesson, and on 
that account it is better not to spend much time 
im explaining how far it was the will of God that 
Joseph should tell his dreams. His father rebuked 
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him for telling them, but Jacob nevertheless saw 
that they contained a prophecy of the future. 
Neither is the conspiracy of his brethren in the 
lesson, but in this transaction we see their differ- 
ent characters exhibited. Reuben determined to 
save him ; Simeon was probably the most deter- 
mined to kill him, (for Joseph kept him in prison 
afterwards). The jealousy caused by his father's 
favoritism, his piety, and excellent gifts, his 
dreams and the coat, prompted them to murder. 
Dothan, where he found them, was nearly 
seventy miles from Hebron, where Jacob dwelt. 
Joseph had started out at once when his father 
told him to go to his brethren. 

23. With cold deliberation they had plotted 
against him, and at once, instead of a brotherly 
greeting, stripped him of his coat when he came 
to them. 

24. Regardless of the anguish of his soul when 
he besought them, and they would not hear, they 
cast him into a pit. This was an empty cistern, 
excavated to collect rain-water. 

25. They then sat down with heartless cruelty 
and fiendish satisfaction, to enjoy themselves, 
Probably Reuben was not with them. He sought 
to save Joseph. From the after history we gather 
that they were close to the pit where he was 
immured. They saw a company or caravan of 
Ishmaelites coming from Gilead, beyond Jordan, 
on their way to Egypt. The trade in slaves was 
well suited to their character. .Spicery—Storax, 
a gum from India. Aa/m—the gum of the opo- 
balsam, which grew in Gilead—balm of Gilead. 
Myrrh—an Arabic gum of fragrant smell; all 
were much used in Egypt. 

26, Judah advances the argument that murder 
can do no good. 

27. He proposes to sell Joseph to the Ishmaelites, 
that the brothers may not be guilty of slaying 
their own brother. His brethren were content; 
he would be out of their sight, —he could no more 
tell of their wickedness. God overruled their 
evil design to slay him with hunger and thirst. 

28. The caravan had been seen in the distance 
whilst they were feasting. When the Midianites 
came up, Joseph was drawn out of the pit and 
sold to them for twenty pieces of silver. Like 
our Lord, of whom in many things he seems a 
type, Joseph was sold for silver. 

29. Reuben was weak, but he was pitiful. He 
had intended to bring Joseph again to his father, 
and when he found that he was gone he showed 
his great grief. 

30. How touching are the words of Reuben: 
The child is not, and I, whither shall Igo? He 
could not face his father without the child. 

31. After the crime is committed the guilty 
actors must lie and scheme to prevent its dis- 
covery. The coat, which had been one of the 
causes of their hatred, and which had been so 
valued by Jacob, they soaked in blood, as appa- 
rent evidence that Joseph was dead. 

32. Surely they had no need of pretending not 
to know the coat, but with every bad passion 
rampant in their breasts they would aim to de- 
ceive. 

33. The long journey to Dothan had been a 
dangerous one; so Jacob was easily persuaded 
that his son was killed by some wild beast. 

34. Sorrow and distress were now Jacob's por- 
tion. Sa:kcloth—a coarse cloth, made of camel’s 
hair, and worn around the loins by mourners. 
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35. Those who had sold their brother and so 
cruelly deceived their father, were indeed miser- 
able comforters. But the time was coming when 
their sorrow would be real, and their wicked acts 
be brought vividly before them. Jacob wished 
only to go down to the place of the departed ; 
life had no attraction for fim now. 

36. Joseph was sold to Potiphar in Egypt. 
Probably this man was chief of executioners or 
commander of the king’s body guard, and had 
charge of carrying out any sentence which the 
king might decree. 

Joseph has so often been spoken of as a type 
of Christ, that it may be well to call attention to 
several coincidences in their lives. The willing- 
ness of Joseph to go to his brethren ; their rejec- 
tion of him ; his having been sold for the lowest 
price of aslave. Then in Joseph’s after history, 
the two prisoners who were with him—one con- 
demned, the other pardoned ; besides a large 
number of other real or fancied resemblances. 
But was this intended in the history of Joseph 
and of his brethren? Looking through the New 
Testament we do not find such an idea taught. It 
is a question whetherGod in revealing the future 
to Joseph intended that he should tell his broth- 
ers. At the present day there is danger of our 
telling those revelations to us which are intended 
for our encouragement, and which to others will 
have more or less the appearance of boasting. 


Special providences may lose their effect by being 
told. 


TRUTHS TAUGHT AND SUGGESTED. 


Ist. Envy is cruel as the grave. It may 
hasten men to the worst crimes, for it is the very 
spirit of Satan. The highly professing Christian 
may soon find himself separated from Christ by 
allowing envy a place in his heart. 

2nd. He who hates a brother or sister in his 
heart is a murderer, though he may not be so in 
act. 

3rd, Peace, concord and loving politeness 
should exist among a family. 

4th. God spoke to Joseph in a dream, He may 
yet speak to men in dreams ; but now very rarely 
indeed. Usually dreams are but idle thoughts. 

5th. When God gives to others better talents 
or higher spiritual gifts than to us, we should not 
envy the possessors, but accept all the good God 
would convey to us through such favored ones. 

6th, Jacob brought envy, then sorrow and dis- 
tress on Joseph, by unwise partiality and dressing 
him in fine clothes. Many parents now wrong 
their children by finery and expose them to 
danger. 

7th. Reuben should have firmly withstood his 
brothers when they proyosed to murder Joseph. 
He who is unwilling to stand up to what he 
knows is right, will rarely succeed, after the wrong 
is done, in being able to correct it. The really 
hardened suffer less from remorse than they who, 
aiming to do right, allow themselves to be over- 
persuaded against their consciences, 

8th. God sometimes overrules men’s evil deeds 
to forward His gracious designs. God sent Jo- 
seph into Egypt for great and wise ends. But 
He could have done it without the brothers’ 
crimes, and they were deeply guilty. 

gth. For years the brothers carried the wretch- 
ed secret of their cruelty and lies. How unhappy 
their state who add sin to sin. Bad children 


cause great grief to good parents, and ma 
bring down their gray hairs in sorrow to the 
grave. 

1oth. Through all Joseph kept his faith in Gog 
and his innocence, and God greatly blessed him, 
So He will all who believe in His love, ang 
who trust and obey Him. 


ee 


KANSAS YEARLY MEETING. 


The Meeting of Ministers, Elders and Overseers 
was held on Fifth-day, Tenth mo. 7th, at 2 Pp, 
The attendance was about as large as usual, 
Most of the ministers whose credentials were 
read in the Yearly Meeting on the following day 
were present. The labors of the ministers were 
both interesting and satisfactory ; and it was felt 
that so far as they indicated the character of the 
service that might be had during the Yearly 
Meeting, there was great cause to praise the Lord 
from a full heart. 

In the evening was held a session of the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings. 

Sixth day, 8th. 84 a.M. It was an impressive 
scene at the morning meeting for worship, where 
a large number were assembled listening to the 
unfolding of Divine truth, and entering at the 
very opening of the meeting into the spirit of 
devotion and service. It illustrated how ready 
the Lord is to bless those who call and wait upon 
His name. 

A public meeting for worship was held at to 
A.M. At2 P.M. was held the first session of the 
Yearly Meeting for Discipline. The Representa- 
tives were nearly all present. Credentials for 
the following Friends from other Yearly Meet- 
ings were read: Thos. and Mary S. Kimber, 
E. C. Siler, E. and J. W. Kenworthy, Jesse 
McPherson, Silas Day, Daniel McPherson, EH; 
Janeway and wife, Rebecca Talbert, Israel 
Osborn, Joseph O. Binford, J. W. Morgan, John 
Davis, Jabez Henley and wife. 

The Representatives were directed to audit the 
meeting's accounts and to report the reason of 
any failure on the part of Quarterly Meetings to 
raise their proportion. oa 

Cottonwood reports about twenty-nine families 
who have abandoned the attendance of its 
meetings, and have set up one of their own, and 
asks advice on the subject. A similar condition 
exists in other Quarters. A committee was ap 
pointed to consider the matter and report toa 
future sitting. “ 

Walnut Creek informed that it was united in 
forwarding a request of Mount Ayr and Chalk 
Mound Monthly Meetings for a new Quarterly 
Meeting. A committee was appointed to col 
sider the request, and if they deem best, to prt 
sent names of Friends to visit the meetings con 
cerned in the request. ; 

In the evening was held a meeting for worship. 

Seventh-day. The meeting for devotion was 
large and interesting. 

At 10 a. M. the meeting for discipline com 
vened. The Representatives reported Wm. 
Nicholson for Clerk and Samuel D. Coffin and 
J. H. Stuart for assistants, who were appointe 

Spring River asked to be allowed to holdits 
meetings for discipline in joint session with only 
one record. The request was referred to 4 
committee, but a great concern was exp 
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gn the part of several that such a course would 

te detrimental to the Society’s interests, and the 

gct was alluded to that the number of our 

yomen ministers is perceptibly declining. Much 
t was felt at this, and a desire that nothing 

should be allowed among us that tends to this 
It, 

"Notice was given of a bequest of the late Dr. 

_W. Taylor, and the matter was referred to the 
Representatives. So also the matter of the 
funds on the proposition of Stanley Pumphrey 
for meeting-houses. 

Epistles were read from London and Dublin 
Yearly Meetings. 

An address from Western Yearly Meeting re- 
afirming some of the principles held by our 
Society from its beginning, was read. It was 
directed to be printed and attached to our 
minutes; also an extra number for distribution. 
The subject of the need of a printing house 
under the control of our Society was presented, 
and a committee appointed to consider it and 

rt to a future sitting. 
“The state of Society was taken up. The fol- 
lowing statistics were reported: Number of 
births 130; of deaths 45; received by request 
197; from other Yearly Meetings 341; disowned 
6; resigned 18; removed 40; number of mem- 
bers 4,118; number of males 2,123; number of 
females 1,995; under twenty-one years 1,841 ; 
number of families 683; parts of families 319; 
established meetings 39; recorded ministers 64 ; 
number of meetings without recorded ministers 
12. Pending this subject the meeting adjourned, 

At 2 Pp. M. was held the Yearly Meeting Con- 
ference on Bible-schools. The reports, under 
the present method of carrying on the work 
under superintendents, though not complete, 
were more satisfactory than heretofore. The 
Conference was an interesting one, and all 
seemed to feel that there was great reason for 
encouragement and stronger effort. It was 
pressed that the reports be more complete for the 
coming year. 

In the evening a large meeting on the subject 
ofEducation was held. J. H. Stuart gave some 
account of the late Educational Conference at 
Haverford, setting forth its aims and purposes; 
iso presenting the organization and purposes of 
the Educational Association of Friends of 
America. He was followed by E, C, Siler and 
Thos, and Mary S. Kimber, and a membership 
of about fifty was formed. 

The meetings during First-day were large and 
satisfactory. It is not easy to give a satisfactory 
account of such meetings. Where servants of 
the Lord, full of the Holy Ghost, labor earnestly, 
and where God is present by His Spirit, the 
blessing to the meeting is always great. Such 
we thankfully acknowledge has been the case 
s0 far with Kansas Yearly Meeting. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


It may interest some of the readers of 
Fatenps’ Review to know that the collec- 
tion of money taken up in the Women’s 
Yearly Meeting in Tennessee, in the Eighth 
onth, for the sufferers by famine in Ireland, 
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has been received. A letter from Mary Ed- 
mundson, of Dublin, informs that this sub- 
stantial expression of sympathy was very 
gratefully received, and came at an oppor- 
tune time, the amount sent just covering 
the cost of medicines and nourishment 
needed for some whose health had suffered 
for want of proper food. Mary Edmundson, 
under date of Ninth mo. 17th, says, ‘ Per- 
haps the Friends would like to know that 
just last Fourth-day an application came 
from a clergyman in the North of Ireland, 
saying that many of the people in his 
neighborhood are very sick from long priva- 
tions, and that a supply of beef and rice 
would be very gratefully received. We 
resolved to send some, and the amount will 
just come to about the sum sent by these 
dear American Friends, and thus their kind 
donation can at once be utilized. We never 
intended the mention of this distress in our 
Epistle to assume anything of the character 
of begging. I trust it was not so considered.” 


FRIENDs at Glen Elder, Kansas, require 
$250 to seat their house for school and 
meeting purposes. They have done all they 
can in building it. The school ought to 
open Twelfth mo. Ist. A more direct op- 
portunity to aid education is seldom offered. 
In some way it should be done. 


(To be continued.) 
MEXICAN LETTER. 


Editor of Friends’ Review: 


We have to thank our Northern Friends 
for their kind and prompt response to the 
appeal published in Frienps’ Review. 

This morning we observed the government 
flag in a new place, and found that the 
Custom House boat was anchored in one of 
the streets only four blocks frum the market. 
There had been a great deal of rain West of 
here; in consequence the river, swollen by 
the hurricane, has not diminished in volume 
but rather increased, and now half the city, 
and probably more than half the dwellings, 
are in, or surrounded by, the water. Prob- 
ably no part of Matamoros is to-day 
three feet above the water level. Our 
meeting and mission premises are about two 
feet higher than the flood, which is likely to 
increase rather than abate for the next few 
days. There bas been a rain storm at Mon- 
terey which continued for ninety-eight 
hours, doing much damage in that town. 
That body of water will keep the Rio Grande 
from falling for some days yet. Most of 
our members live near the meeting-house, in 
the higher part of the town, and thus our 
church suffers but little from the flood. The 
Presbyterian meeting-house stands now in 
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two feet of water,and most of their mem-| which we have been delivered. Our ge 
bers live in the inundated portion, and have | buildings are not yet ready for occupation. 
been compelled either to abandon their|they bad to be rebuilt from the foundation, 
dwellings, or in the few cases where the site| We have commenced a Bible-class to be 
of the house was higher than the surround. | held on Second-day night. A number of the 
ing waters, to wade through the waters to| brethren, at the conclusion of the first] 
their daily toils. asked if it were not possible to spare another 
In the dry part of the city many rooms| night each week for studying “ The Book” 
are occupied by two families, and in some| Acting on this suggestion we have arran 
cases even three families live in one room| for something like a normal class to be held 
12 by 18. Many inhabited houses have an|on Seventh-day evening; this, however, is 
end or a front wanting; some have no more| only intended for the benefit of Bible sty. 
than a roof and corner poles, others have | dents, the other is more general and is open 
the walls laid up with reeds, but unplastered | to all who care to come. The first meetin 
owing to the difficulty in procuring clay | had nearly fifty present, but it is not probs 
caused by the flood. This last class of| ble that so large a number will continue t 
houses is about as well ventilated as would| attend. We use the International Lessons, 
be a Northern house which had been lathed | and are getting a series of ‘Helps to Study” 
but not boarded or plastered. It is custo-| printed for the use of our members. 
mary in this country tosleep in the open air| 8. A. Purdie’s wife and little infant am 
during the summer months; bedsteads are | both enjoying good health. The Mexicn 
not common ; except a few foreigners, every | Christians are trying by their kindness now 
one uses a cot which can be folded up and|to show their gratitude to “Senora and 
carried inside in case of rain. Every half | Senor ministro” for their past labors. Al. 
hour during the night the watchmen cal] | though we do not look for our reward in 
the time and announce any change in this life, yet when the Lord of the vineyard 
the weather, thus warning these outdoor | sees fit to give us some view of the Delects- 
sleepers. ble Mountains, as Bunyan well expressed it, 
The heat for the past few weeks has been | we find new energy for the work. In Chris 
rather oppressive, making our usual work a| tian love, Wo. A. Watts. 
toil rather than a pleasure. However, we| Matamoros, Ninth mo. 30, 1880. 
have one consolation, the mosquitoes can- 
not endure extremely warm weather and do INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Tenth mo. 12th, 16%. 
not trouble us except on cool days or| Sarah B. Satterthwaite was called ftom 
nights. One insect plague here is rather|our Yearly Meeting (Western) by the death 
more dangerous than mosquitoes; I allude|of her brother-in-law at Quincy, Ill. She 
to scorpions, which seem to have become|rejoined Mary White at Richmond and at 
much more numerous since the hurricane. | tended Indiana Yearly Meeting, after which 
It is rather risky to put on a pair of shoes|they visited Cincinnati where they speit 
which have been unused for some time, as| First-day the10thinst. They came to this city 
such articles are their favorite resorts. One | on Second-day, and are stopping with Jame 
of our printers put his hand into a box of|and Sarah Smith at the Female Prison mi 
paper, but he took it out suddenly on dis-| Reformatory, where they have had accept 
covering that two of these interesting ani-| able religious service with the prisoners and 
mals had pre emption rights. Another came|the children. They have also visited th 
to light in a type box, and one of a social|CObildren’s Home. This evening they held 
disposition took up his quarters under my | meeting at our meeting- house—well attent: 
pillow one night. He died rather suddenly |ed and much blessed. To-morrow morulig 
the next morning. We have become a little|they go to Illinois to fill appointments # 
nervous about needlessly disturbing piles of | Tuscola, Stanton, Fairview, Friends’ Gro 
newspapers, or thrusting our hands blindly | and Harmony, all remote meetings in th 
into drawers or boxes. A bite from one of|limits of Vermilion Quarter. From then 
these creatures, though not necessarily fatal,|after resting a week at Quincy, Ill., f 
is sufficiently unpleasant to be avoided if| will go to Arkansas, where they will 
possible. the several little bodies of Friends and 
We have not yet got dver all the effects | Institute and meeting at Helena. 
of the hurricane in our printing office. Some| ‘We had a very acceptable visit 
of our printing materials were spoiled, a few | Thomas and Mary 8S. Kimber, who spent 
boxes of type became “pi,” and nearly all | First-day between Western and Indis 
our type not actually on the galleys was| Yearly Meeting here. They had met 
wet, the rollers are rebellious, and the|on Seventh-day evening and First-day m 
presses rusty. These petty annoyances |ing and evening. Very truly thy friend, 
serve to remind us of the great danger from CALVIN W. PrrroHas. 
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INDIAN MATTERS. 

The little church of Pottawatomies, at 
Pleasant Prairie, are reported by Franklin El- 
liottto have kept up their meetings regularly. 
They have received gifts for mutual edifica- 
tion, and one of their number may yet be- 
ome qualified asa minister. Four young 
people have joined the church in the Ninth 
month. 

It is a matter of profound regret that no 
Friend offered to teach the Pottawatomie 
school. The consequence has been such as 
should lead some one to come forward for 
next year as a teacher there. 

Jeremiab Hubbard reports another of his 
moothly visits to the Indians of Quapaw 
Agency. The Modoc school is under the 
eficient care of Emmeline Tuttle. ‘‘ These 
Indians seem to be trying to get on as best 
they can,” although they continue to suffer 
fom sickness. About half of the whole 
number were out to meeting, which was a 
very pleasant, orderly and favored one. The 
daughter of Steamboat Frank, their preacher, 
was very ill. A.C. Tuttle and J. Hubbard 
called tosee her. She said she was ready to 
goif it was the Lord’s will. She would 
like, if it was His will, to be able to go to 
school and meeting again, but she wished 
the Lord’s will to be done. She appeared 
tobe happy in the Saviour’s love. 

The Modocs are very anxious to improve 
their condition. They had a contract to 
supply the Government with 150 tons of 
hay, and were at work late and early, each 
tying how much he could do. 

J. Hubbard visited the Agent, Col. Dyer, 
md found him courteous, and disposed to 
frward every good work for the benefit of 
the Indians of the Agency. 

The Friends’ Meeting among the Ottawas 
continues to prosper. It seems likely to 
have considerable accessionssoon. J. Hub- 
bard had a meeting at John Winney’s, 
rd the Senecas, well attended and profit- 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

Anti- Tobacco.—At Paris asociety “Contre 
Pabus du tabac ” has been formed, which in- 
tends to combat the excessive indulgence in 
smoking, which has of late become fashion- 
ible in almost the whole of Europe. The 
Society offers various prizes for treatises on 
luman health and the dangers it is sub- 
tet to from the excessive use of tobacco. 

Nature. 

Celestial Phenomena.—A remarkable phe- 
homenon was observed at Kattenan, near 

kehnen, (Germany), and in the surround- 


ing district, on the 22d of Third month. 
About a half hour before sunrise, an enor- 
mous number of luminous bodies rose from 
the horizon and passed in a horizontal direc- 
tion from east to west. Some of them 
seemed of the size of a walnut; others re- 
sembled the sparks flying from a chimney. 
They moved through space like a string 
of beads, and shone with a remarkably bril- 
liant light. The belt containing them ap- 
peared about ten feet in length and two feet 
in breadth.— Nature. 

Unearthing the Temple of Eleusis.—The 
| anchmological Society of Athens has pur- 
chased about half the village which stands 
upon the ruins of the Temple of Eleusis. 
The Society intends building new dwelling- 
houses in another part, and to begin with 
excavations as soon as the’ present inmates 
of the village have moved.— Nature. 


Milanese Antiquities.—In the vicinity of 
Milan, pile dwellings have been discovered 
in a peat moor, and the foundations of a 
Roman theatre in the city itself— Nature. 

Opening an Old Burial Ground.—Near 
Bautzen, Saxony, an ancient burial-ground 
has been discovered. Up to the 20th of 
Fifth month, four hundred antique objects 
were found, such as urns, well-preserved 
‘“‘tear-vases,”’ 'sixteen bronze and iron rings, 
a head ornament, needles and buttons. 


| UNHEEDED PSALMS. 


God hath His solitudes unpeopled yet, 
Save by the peaceful life of bird and flower, 
Where, since the world’s foundation, he hath set 
The hiding of His power. 


Year after year His rains make freshtind green 
Lone wastes of prairie, where, as daylight goes, 

Legions of bright-hued blossoms all unseen 
Their carven petals close. 


Year after year unnumbered forest leaves 
Expand and darken to their perfect prime ; 
Each smallest growth its destiny achieves 
In His appointed time. 


Amid the strong recesses of the hills, 
Fixed by His word, immutable and calm, 
The murmuring river all the silence fills 
With its unheeded psalm. 


From deep to deep the floods lift up their voice, 
Because His hand hath measured them of old; 
The far outgoings of the morn rejoice 
His wonders to unfold. 


The smallest cloudlet wrecked in distant storms, 
That wanders homeless through the summer skies, 
Is reckoned in his purposes, and forms 
One of His argosies. 


Where the perpetual mountains patient wait, 
Girded with purity, before His throne, 
Keeping from age to age inviolate 
Their everlasting crown— 


Where the long-gathering waves of ocean break 
With ceaseless music o’er untrodden sands, 
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From isles that day by day in silence wake, 
From earth’s remotest lands— 


The anthem of His name shall uttered be; 
All works created on His name shall call, 
And laud and bless His holy name, for He 
Hath pleasure in them all. 
—Sunday Magazine. 


HE Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible 

Association of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly 

Meeting will be held at No. 109 North Tenth Street, 

{second story), on Fourth-day, 27th inst., at 7} o’clock 

P. M. Friends generally are invited to attend. 

B. W. BEESLEY, Secretary. 

ROEBEL KINDERGARTEN—In connection 

with Family and Day School of R. S. Ashbridge 

and L. V. Smith, 1837 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
will open Eleventh mo. (Nov.) Ist, 2t 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the roth inst. 

IRELAND AND THE PoPE.—A dispatch from Rome 
on the 15th stated that the Pope had summoned some 
of the Irish Bishops to that city, to instruct them in 
view of the present state of affairs in Ireland. A 
journal in Rome said on the 16th that many inquiries 
had reached the Vatican from Ireland as to the atti- 
‘tude of the Pope in respect to the troubles there ; and 
it declared that the Papacy is even more resolved 
than in the past to avoid interference in the political 
affairs of nations. It has always recommended the 
clergy not to depart from their mission of peace. The 
Pope has recently exhorted all the Bishops to keep 
strictly within the limits of the laws of the countries 
in which they are located, whenever a question of in- 
ternal order or policy shall arise, 

A large meeting of Orangemen, estimated to number 
4,000, took place on the 16th at Donaghlaney, County 


Down, to protest against the agitation carried on by | 


C. Parnell and his associates. 


FRANCE.—Four Italian monks of an establishment | 


in the Rue Monceaux, Paris, were ordered on the 16th 
to quit France in twenty-four hours. Sixteen estab- 


lishments of Carmelites and Bonabites, having 200 | 


inmates, were closed on that day in France. In several 
places there were demonstrations of sympathy with the 


expelled communities. At Montpellier the Bishop | 


visited the Prefect and informed him that he was ex- 
communicated, presumably on account of his action 
in this matter, 


The managers of two newspapers have been sen- 


tenced to six months’ imprisonment and a fine of 3000 


francs for libelling President Grevy. 


The imports into France for nine months ending 
30th ult. show an increase of 253,000,000 francs over 
Of this amount, 189,000,- 


the same period last year. 
ooo francs is in food. The exports during the same 
time increased 69,000,000 francs. 


RussiA.—It is reported from St. Petersburg that | 
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a 
government, for the last forty years, has en 
the cultivation of potatoes. Large quantities of whey 
are usually exported. An area of 486,000,000 acry 
is covered with forests. In the north they o¢ 
from 90 to 95 per cent. of the territory, but in th 
south they are sparse. Timber is largely used fy 
building and other purposes, and forms a pring; 
article of interior commerce, being floated down the 
rivers.—V. Y. Times, 

TURKEY.—It is stated that after the Sultan’s onde 
to surrender Dulcigno was sent to that place, the 
Turkish commander assembled the Albanian chiefs 
and urged them to submit to the Sultan’s will, but they 
declared their intention to resist, 

A dispatch from London on the 16th said that the 
Turks were laying torpedoes in the harbor of Smyma; 
that the commanders of the French and German wa 
vessels of the combined fleet at Ragusa had been or. 
dered home; and that it was not thought likely tha 
any further naval proceedings would take place. 

DomeEstic.—Another difficulty has broken out be. 
| tween a part of the Ute Indians and some whites, 

| which at present threatens very serious consequences, 
| The history of the case, as given by A. B. Meacham, 
the U. S. Commissioner, who was then at Los Ping 
Agency, is as follows: On the 30th ult, a white team. 
ster, named Jackson, upon little or no provocation, 
shot and killed a young Indian, Johnson, son of a 
chief. The next morning,some 50 armed Indians 
appeared at Los Pinos Agency, demanding the life of 
the murderer. Meacham and the Agent, assuring then 
that he should be punished, set off at once with a smill 
military escort, only 16 men, for the scene of the mur 
der, where they found the criminal in custody of some 
citizens. The Indians, greatly excited, threatened to 
kill all the whites if he were not given up. By the 
strenuous efforts of the Agent and Col. Meacham, they 
were induced apparently to agree that he should b 
taken by three citizens to Gunnison for trial by the 
civil authorities. On the way thither, they were su. 
prised by a party of Utes and white men, who took 
the prisoner from them, and, and were subsequenily 
reported to have killed him. The civil authorities of 
\ the nearest county in Colorado subsequently arrested 
Agent Berry, Col. Meacham, and two of the citizes 
from whom Jackson was taken, on the charge of mur 
| der, and committed them to prison at Gunnison. Se 
retary Schurz has telegraphed to Gov. Pitkin of Colo 
rado, urgently requesting him to afford the prisones 
| adequate protection against threatened mob violenct, 
and not to allow the State militia to go upon the Re 
| ervation, as such a course must almost inevitably bring 
jous confiict with the Indians, perhaps resulting int 
| serious war. We have no information later that the 

18th. 

The Legislature of Oregon has passed a Constilt 
| tional amendment in favor of woman suffrage; tht 
Senate by a vote of 21 to 9, the House by 32 to 27. 

On the rsth and 16th insts. a violent storm passed 
over Iowa, Minnesota, and the region east of them, 
including Lake Michigan, In all the northern pattd 

| its course, it was accompanied by snow, in some plas 
melting as it fell, but afterward freezing again. 












native cereals are so scarce in the country that large | the Sioux City R. R. north from Council Bluffs, lows 


quantities of American corn and Chilian wheat are 
Although Russia is eminently an 
agricultural country, only 271,000,000 acres,—a com- 


sold in the capital. 


the sheet of ice and snow was reported three or fot 
| inches thick; while on a branch of the Chicago and 
North-western R. R. in. Minnesota a train was 


paratively small area,—is under cultivation. The | aded by snow-drifis said to be five feet deep, and it 


want of easy means of communication is a disadvan- 
tage to agriculture in many districts, causing the price 
of grain to be very lowin the locality where it is 
The chief cereals are wheat, rye, barley and 
oats; and in the South, buckwheat and millet are pro- 
duced, and furnish, with rye, the staple food of the 
Hemp and flax are widely raised, and the 
seed of the latter is used to some extent for food. The 


grown. 


people. 


Wisconsin some were reported even ten feet 
Chicago and some other points, considerable damat 
was done by the wind, and many wrecks occurred 
Lake Michigan. The steamer Alpena, running betwet 
Chicago and Grand Haven, Mich., was undoubled 
lost, as portions of the vessel and cargo have 0 
washed ashore ; and those on board, between 70 
80 in number, probably all perished. 
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